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pointed out by Professor Goodyear in the case of the
Maison Carrie at Nimes and in some Mediaeval and
Renaissance Italian churches,1 which appear to have de-
rived this refinement from Byzantine sources. A wall of
a tomb, apparently of the time of Augustus, built upon a
wave-like plan, may be seen on the Appian Way. It
may also be noted that the Greeks did not admire
unbroken regularity, and that continuous walls without
breaks appeared monotonous. Hence, fortification walls
sometimes were provided with towers or bastions in places
where they coxild serve no useful purpose, or walls were
broken by vertical or horizontal retreats where they had
only a decorative significance.2 Colounettes and pilasters
appear at an early period in the palace at Arne in Boeotia,3
but were more common in later times.

In elevation walls exhibit a variety of forms* They
may be vertical, inclined, escarped, stepped, curved in
profile, and with or without base and cornice. Vertical
walls, being almost universal, need no special considera-
tion. Terrace walls and fortification walls were some-
times inclined for obvious reasons. But the inclination
of walls towards or away from the centre of a building is
a remarkable disposition found in some of the buildings of
the classic period. In the case of the Parthenon, the side
walls, although having nearly the same thickness above as
below, incline towards the interior of the building. The
tympana of the gables also lean inward. The walls and an-
tae of the Propylaia at Athens exhibit similar peculiarities,4

1 Goodyear in Brooklyn Museum Memoir, KQH. 2 and 4; J.fi.I. Br.
Architects, 3d series, Vol. XV, No. 1,

2 Doerpfeld, Beilage 24; Pernier, Mon. Ant., XIV (1004), 347, Fig. 13.
* A. de Bidder, in B. O. JET., XVIII (1894), 294.         * Penrose, 38,62,